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THE CENTURY PLANT MEDALS. 





} JOR a hundred years after the discovery of America, the ex- 
plorers from the old world were constantly sending back 
across the ocean wonderful tales of what they were finding 
in the Western hemisphere. The sculptured temples of 
Central America, filled with carvings of grotesque deities, 
uncouth in form as the Assyrian gods, astounded the rude 
warriors of Cortez; the curious hieroglyphics, which for three centuries have 
remained unsolved enigmas, defying the scholarship which has read the 
arrow-head inscriptions of Nineveh, found their antitypes in those of Egypt ; 
the pictured scrolls of the Aztecs, which recorded in brilliant colors the 
history of that strange people, more ornate than the illuminated manuscripts 
which had been treasured for ages in the libraries and monasteries of the old 
world, were first admired for their beauty and then too often destroyed by 
the ruthless invaders, ignorant alike of their meaning and their priceless 
value to posterity. The religious rites and emblems of the natives, some of 
which bore strange resemblance to those which for ages had been familiar 
to Jew and Gentile, startled the ecclesiastics, who saw in them the evident 
work of the prince of darkness, and as such deserving only of destruction. 
The returning caravels of Columbus brought back the first-fruits of his 
trophies. ‘‘ Indians painted according to their savage fashion, and decorated 
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with their national ornaments of gold,.... various kinds of live parrots, 
together with stuffed birds and animals of unknown species, and rare plants 
supposed to be of precious qualities, or rich with medicinal and aromatic 
virtues,’ furnished indisputable evidence of his success. It was indeed a 
memorable day when the triumphal entry of the great explorer into the royal 
city of Barcelona revealed to the astonished multitudes the marvels he had 
found,—“ harbingers of greater discoveries yet to be made,” until at length 
the people of the old world were ready to accept the stories of the returning 
voyagers, no matter how extravagant, with implicit faith. 

But the precious metals which were poured with such lavish profusion 
into the treasuries of Europe, after the conquest of Mexico and Peru, were 
not the only gifts which the new world yielded to the explorers. The choicest 
woods of tropical forests, strange and luscious fruits, and nutritious vegeta- 
ble products, previously unknown, not less useful if less intrinsically valuable 
than the “gems from the mountain and gold from the mine,” for which the 
invaders sought with such insatiable zeal, have for centuries been filling the 
holds of vessels returning to European ports. Fra Romano Pane, whom 
Columbus left behind him in Hayti, wrote the first account of tobacco, de- 
scribing the manner in which the Caribs used it; Oviedo, viceroy of St. 
Domingo, sent it home to Spain, in 1525, where it was long cultivated as an 
ornamental plant; and Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1586, though not the first to 
introduce it into England, probably had more to do with establishing its 
popularity than did Hawkins, who had brought it thither some twenty years 
earlier. The Peruvian tomato, the only species cultivated in Europe, was 
carried to Spain in 1583. The American Agave, a native of Mexico and 
Central America, was first carried to Spain in 1561. To the successors of 
Columbus, and to Spain more than to any other country, were the Europeans 
indebted for these exotic plants of the new world, some of which have 
played so important parts in the economies of the nations of the Eastern 
continent. ; 

From the first the Agave was confounded with the Aloe, and was gen- 
erally known as the American Aloe, but it belongs to a very different family. 
It was popularly called the Century plant, because of the erroneous belief 
that it was the phoenix of the vegetable world, requiring a hundred years to 
reach perfection, and then, blazing for a few hours with its beautiful crown 
of thousands of blossoms, it exhaled its fragrant odors, faded and died. But 
this curious story, the foundation of which seems inexplicable, proved to 
be as mythical as many another of the travellers’ tales from the lands across 
the sea. 

The Agave plant is composed of a cluster of large, fleshy leaves with 
serrated or spiny margins, having a short stem or none at all. From the 


1 Irving’s “Columbus.” 
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midst of these leaves rises a “ scape” or stalk, often a foot in diameter at its 
base, which grows to the height of twenty-five or thirty feet, sometimes even 
more, and often bearing as many as four thousand flowers. In Mexico, says 
one authority, “these plants usually flower in the seventh or eighth, sometimes 
even in the fifth or sixth year, and even in poor soils or exposed situations 
seldom later than the twelfth, while in the European hot-houses often not 
until it has reached a very advanced age — forty to fifty years.” Careful cul- 
tivation seems to have generally retarded rather than hastened its bloom. It 
is true that after flowering it dies down to the ground, but new plants soon 
begin to rise from lateral buds. It is easily propagated by cuttings, has long 
been used for fences in Italian Switzerland, and has become acclimated in 
various countries on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Specimens of these plants, garlanded with the tradition that a century 
was needed to bring them to maturity, found their way from Spain to the 
famous Bosian Botanical Gardens of Leipsic, near the close of the seventeenth 
century. Some years later, under the care of the chief gardener, Elias Pein, 
one of these plants — several being under cultivation — gave evidence that 
it was about to bloom. For but little more than a quarter of the fabled limit 
it had been under watchful supervision, and the approaching event excited 
unusual interest. So remarkable was the incident that, in the good old Ger- © 
man fashion, it was formally commemorated with a medallic monument. The 
plant budded in May, 1700, and blossomed on the 13th of the following 
August. The medal, which appeared not long after, shows upon the obverse 
a view of the Agave, represented as growing in a large tub, such as are still 
used for cultivating the smaller palms, the spreading ferns, etc. Numerous 
pointed leaves fall around the edges of the tub, one of those in front, at the 
left, being inscribed cuLTorE and another at the right, £: pein (already men- 
tioned as the gardener). From the centre of the plant rises a tall spike, 
from which spring twenty or more flowering branches. The legend is ar- 
ranged in two concentric circular lines; the inner one reads LIPsL® VIDIT 
HORTUS BOSIANUS; the outer has ALOEN AMERIC . ANNOR . 28 ALTAM PED. 24. 
RAMIS 35 FL. | PROTRUDERE 5138 In exergue, the date mpcc [In the year 
1700 the Bosian Garden at Leipsic beheld an American Aloe plant, 28 years 
old, attain the height of 24 feet; from its 35 shoots 5138 flowers blossomed. ] 
The obverse die cracked after a few impressions; the defects appear at the 
right, near the close of the legends. Reverse, A view of the city of Leipsic, 
showing buildings, fortifications, etc., with a group of houses in the fore- 
ground, of which only the roofs and a few chimneys appear; they suggest 
a camp-ground. Legend, in a semi-circle above, SIC LIPSIA FLOREAT USQVE 
[Thus may Leipsic ever flourish.] Near the lower edge are the initials 1. k. 
upon a stone (?). It has been suggested that these may be the initials of 
Johann Koch, who was the mint-master at Langenargen, Wurtemberg, 1696- 
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1724. So far as we have been able to learn, however, this has not been defin- 
itely determined. Silver ; size 24. 

The broken die of this last piece seems to have been recut, and was 
subsequently combined with a later die, engraved in 1711, to commemorate 
the flowering of another plant in the Leipsic Garden, which forms the reverse 
of the next one to be mentioned. On this, the tub from which it is growing 
is concealed by the leaves at the base of the plant; the stem is taller, and 
the branches and flowers somewhat conventionally drawn. The reverse 
legend is again placed in two concentric circles, of which the inner one should 
first be read, and is as follows: LIPSL& VIDIT HORTUS  BOSIANVS. Ao 17I1.; 
the outer circle is ALOEN AMERIC . ANNOR . 26 ALTAM- PED. 28 RAMIS 37. FL. 
PROTRUDERE 6486 [In the year 1711 the Bosian Garden at Leipsic saw an 
American Aloe 26 years old reach the height of 28 feet, with 37 branches, 
and issue 6486 flowers.]| The top of the plant separates the legends, as 
indicated. Its height is suggested by the figure of a man in the costume of 
the period, who is standing at the left, looking upward at the blooming spike ; 
but as his head hardly reaches to the top of the leaves nearest him, the con- 
trast is amusing rather than impressive. Silver; size 24. 

In the year 1701 two other ‘Century plants” blossomed, which are 
both commemorated by medals. One of these was in the Duchy of Bruns- 
wick, whose somewhat eccentric Duke had a curious garden at Salzdal, not 
far from his castle of Wolfenbuttel. There is a rare old book in German on 
the History of Memorial Medals, which was printed in Nuremberg, with a 
Latin version of the German text arranged in parallel columns, and in which 
is a description of this garden and its singular attractions, among which the 
Century plant held for a time the place of honor. The obverse of the medal 
shows the plant in flower; it grows out of an ornate box or tub, nearly square, 
which has upon its front the letter c, the initial of Grosskurt, who engraved 
the die. On either side of this box, which stands in the foreground, appear, 
as if placed somewhat in the distance, groups of rocks, from which water is 
spouting into a basin just behind the plant. One of these is said to have 
been designed to represent Mount Parnassus, the home of the Muses, and 
the nine sisters are seated in various attitudes upon them. Apollo, their 
leader, with radiant head, is standing on one of these cliffs, and their winged 
steed, Pegasus, is seen upon the other. Legend, above, NATVRA SEMEL ME- 
MORIA SEMPER which may be freely rendered, “Once seen always remembered.” 
Just beneath the legend is a view of distant hills. Reverse, A small rosette 
at top and bottom ; between them is a long inscription in ten lines: IN HORTIS 
| VALLIS SALINAE | II. LAP. | A. CAST . GVELPHEs. | ALOE AMERICANA | ANNOR . 

1 Literally, In nature once, in memory always; but as cannot believe that the engraver intended to imply 


there were other well-known specimens of this plant that the Duke was the only successful cultivator of the 
not far away, of which one at least had bloomed, we plant. 
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xxl. | ALTA XXXVI. PED. | RAMIS XL. | CALICVLIS . VIMCLXVI | EFFLORVIT. V . 
NON. Oc. | Mpccr. [An American Aloe twenty-three years old, thirty-six feet 
high, and having forty branches, blossomed out Oct. 3, 1701, with 6166 flow- 
ers in the Garden of Salzdal, two (mile) stones from the Castle of Wolfen- 
buttel.']- Heinrich Peter Grosskurt, whose initial is shown on the box, was a 
die-cutter at Dresden and Berlin, 1694 to 1734. The medal is of silver, and 
size 37. 

Whether it be due to the fact that the Duke’s plant excelled in height 
and in the number of its branches and flowers the Agave first described, we 
cannot say, but at any rate it was deemed worthy of two medals. The ob- 
verse of the second is quite similar to the last described, but the artist’s 
initial is placed upon a scroll in the exergue, instead of on the box; a double 
row of shrubs is seen in the foreground ; the rocks are somewhat steeper, the 
water falls more perpendicularly, and the legend reads FINIS CORONAT OPvsS 
{The end crowns the work.| This evidently alludes to the belief that the 
death of the plant followed its blooming,—a sort of floral euthanasia. The 
inscription on the reverse was the same as that of the preceding, save Oct 
for Oc. This piece was also in silver, but only about two-thirds as large as 
«the last, measuring 26. 

Eighteen years after the Century plant in the Duke’s garden at Salzdal — 
blossomed, we find that one of its offspring came to maturity and bloomed. 
This was also thought worthy of a medal, and one was struck in 1720; the 
obverse shows the Agave in flower, a plant on either side, and in the back- 
ground is a building extending across the field. Legend, FLorERE satis [To 
bloom is enough.] The reverse has an inscription in thirteen lines, in Latin, 
which we omit, but from which we learn that in its twenty-fourth year the new 
offspring of the American Aloe in the Salzdal garden, having reached the 
height of twenty-five feet, put out a spike about the first of May, and began 
to blossom on the fifth of August; it had thirty-eight branches and one thou- 
sand three hundred and four flowers. The inscription contains the monogram 
of A w, for Augustus Wilhelm, who was then Duke of Brunswick. The clos- 
ing words are REDIVIVI FLORIS PRAESAGA [The presage of a reviving flower], 
the meaning of which is not evident. Tin; size 30. 

In 1739 Johann Hieronymus Lochner, in a German work, of which the 
English title is ‘‘A Collection of Noteworthy Medals,” describing certain 
pieces which were engraved by pupils of Arvid Karlsten, of Stockholm, men- 
tions among them one struck to commemorate the first blooming of a Century 
plant in Sweden. It is mentioned again, thirty-four years later, in a ‘‘ De- 
scription of Issues of the Swedish Mint,” by Carl Reinhard Berch, whose 
work was published under the auspices of the Royal Academy of Upsala. 


1 The abbreviations are explained in the work cited: valent for that given in the text. The falling water is 
Lap. for Lapidibus, Gvelpher for Guelpherbytano; the said to represent the Castalian spring. 
date, the fifth day before the nones, is the Latin equi- 
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Their accounts agree, with slight variations in some of the abbreviations in 
the legends, and an engraving of this and some other Century plant medals 
will be found in Betts. The obverse has a bust, in armor, of Charles XII of 
Sweden. He is shown in profile, facing to the right, his head bare, and the 
legend is, on the left, carotvs. xm. and on the right, D.G. REX. SVE. 
[Charles XII, by the grace of God King of Sweden.| The reverse shows 
the plant in flower; it is growing in a box, as on that last described, with 
abundant spreading foliage at its base, and the points of many of the leaves 
Five blooming stalks rise from the centre. The 
legend is arranged in two concentric circles; in the outer one, STVPENDOS . 
DEBVIT . STVPENDO . FLORES and in the inner circle, AB AN 1708 on the left, 
SEQVENTEM on the right. Betts reads the second abbreviation ac, due no 
doubt to the unusual form of the letters, which in the first half of the inner 
legend are in monograms. [Freely translated: It paid the tribute of stupen- 
dous flowers to a stupendous man from 1708 to the following year.] From 
this we infer that its putting out its blossoms occurred late in 1708, and that 
it continued in flower until after the opening of 1709; this was perhaps due 
to the unusual circumstance that five stalks sprang from the root. The vic- 
torious career of the Swedish King was near its end when the flowers finally 
withered. Silver; size 17. 


falling over the sides. 


The most remarkable Agave, commemorated by a medal, was perhaps 
that which flowered in the garden of Frederic II, of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, in 


1710. After it had been cultivated there for about thirty-three years, it put 
forth ten stalks, from which sprang two hundred branches, and bloomed in 
the months of September and October of that year; there were a thousand 
flowers upon it when the medal was issued, and thirty thousand more were 
then appearing, which greatly exceeded the record of any of its rivals. The 
obverse shows the Agave blooming in a garden, with hills in the background. 
The legend, in which the date is given in a chronogram, is MVNDI. sIC. 
traNsIt . GLorla. LenIs. [Thus passes the fleeting’ glory of the world. ] 
Near the lower edge is C. WERMUTH. Christian Wermuth was a die-cutter 
of Gotha, and made several of the satirical medals on John Law. The re- 
verse has a Latin inscription in twenty-six lines, which seems too long for 
insertion here. It gives an account of the event, and expresses the hope 
that the flowering of the plant may be a propitious omen of the continued 
prosperity of the ducal house, with which the sentiment of the obverse legend 
and its allusion to “ fleeting glory” hardly agrees. Silver; size 27. 


1 Lenis, which has the literal signification of mild, 


or gentle, seems in this instance to have more than a 
passing allusion, and to refer to the contrast between 
the “gentle glory” of the plant in Frederick’s garden, 
though blooming only to fade, and the military glory 
of some of his contemporaries, which would also pass 
away. The opening decade of the eighteenth century 


found many European nations at war, but happily at 
this period the duchy of Ferdinand was not involved. 
France, England, Spain, Portugal, Prussia, Savoy, and 
the States of Holland signed the treaty of Utrecht (in 
which the American colonies of France and England 
were deeply interested) about two years after this medal 
was struck, thus closing years of strife. 
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There are quite a number of medals of later date than those we have 
given, but we must conclude our account by the description of only one more, 
struck in Nuremberg in 1726. On the obverse is the Agave in bloom; it is 
growing from a box in the terraced garden of that city, which is surrounded 
by a hedge; in the distance are mountains. The legend is cvncTaNpDo Ex- 
SUPERAT—a Fabian motto, signifying ‘ By delaying it conquers,” in which 
the allusion seems to be that in spite of the long time required to bring it to 
perfection, it had finally attained it. The date, mpccxx | v1 (1726), appears 
on the box which contains it, and below are the initials of the engraver, 
p. Pp, W. Peter Paul Werner, as we learn from “ Medallic Illustrations of the 
History of Great Britain, etc.,” was a skillful medallist, born in Nuremberg in 
1689, and died there in 1771. His works are numerous, and ‘“‘in his long life 
he was successively in the service of nearly all the German Courts.” Like 
so many other German medals of the period, this reverse also has a long 
Latin inscription in fifteen lines, giving the height of the plant, its age when 
it blossomed, with 8,266 flowers on thirty-nine branches. The piece was 
struck by Johan M. Volcamer, “ for posterity, in memory of its beauty.”  Sil- 
ver; size 31. 

The cabinet of Yale University contains several examples of these inter- _ 
esting medals. While the tradition that a century was required to bring 
them to the period of blooming was disproved by the experience of those 
who cultivated them, their owners seem to have been reluctant to surrender 
that belief; but the absurdity of the story was surpassed by the ignorance of 
the European engravers, who depicted a camel on a ‘“‘ New World Medal” of 
Philip II in 1581, and alligators and palm trees on the French-Canadian pieces 
of nearly two centuries later. 





GUATEMALA FISHERIES MEDAL. 


[M. Paut-Cu. STROEHLIN, of Geneva, Switzerland, aware of the desire of the Journal 
to print descriptions of the medals struck abroad which bear upon American numismatics, has 
kindly sent us the following account of a piece in his collection, which, though issued in 1880, 
has not heretofore been mentioned in our pages, nor elsewhere in this country, so far as we 
have been able to discover.—Ebs. | 

At the International Exposition of Pisciculture, held in Berlin, Germany, 
in 1880, the following medal, commemorative of the Guatemala section, was 
issued; it was struck by C. Drentwett, of Augsburg, who also engraved the 
dies : — 

Obverse, Head bare, in profile, to left, of Prince Frederick William, 
afterwards Emperor. A double legend; the outer circle, # FRIEDRICH wIL- 
HELM KRONPRINZ DEUTSCHEN REICHES U. V. PREUSSEN; the inner circle, divided 
at the top by the upper part of the bust, and in smaller letters, pror. p. 
INTERN. FISCHEREI- AUSSTELLUNG Z. BERLIN 1880 (Frederick William, Crown- 
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Prinre of the German Empire and of Prussia, Patron of the International 
Exhibition of Pisciculture at Berlin, 1880.) Under the decollation, in a wavy 
line, the artist’s signature, c.prexrwerr The whole surrounded by a double 
line and a plain border. 

Reverse, On the field the device of Guatemala, — the blazing sun, placed 
upon a trophy* composed of four flags in an open wreath of two branches, 
one of oak with acorns, the other of laurel with berries; below is a ribbon 
scroll of three folds, on which are the words GUATEMALAE | PROTECTIONE | 
RESPUBLICA SUB. D. 0. M. [Republic of. Guatemala, under the protection of 
Almighty God— Deus optimus, maximus.| Above, in a semi-circle, the 
legend, REPUBLICA DE GAUTEMALA; below is a group of various implements 
used by fishermen, placed within a fillet which supports an escutcheon with 
the arms of the city of Berlin. The device is surrounded by a circle and a 
plain border. Edge smooth. Silver; size 33 mm. 





COWRIES AND THEIR USES. 


AmonG the various objects used by different peoples as a circulating medium, 
although having no intrinsic value, are the pretty oval shells known as cowries, one 
variety of which is extensively employed in place of money in India, Siam, and else- 
where in Southern Asia, as well as in some parts of Africa, and is scientifically known 
as Cowry moneta. These shells are common in the Pacific and Indian oceans, and 
because of their varied and often brilliant colors, have been used from prehistoric 
times for personal decorations by uncivilized tribes, who have made them into neck- 
laces and other ornaments. Occasionally they have also been worn as charms, because 
by popular repute they have the mystical power of guarding their owner from danger, 
— particularly witchcraft, the evil eye, and other mysterious assaults of secret enemies. 
As money, their value in India is said to have varied from 2,500 to 3,200 shells to the 
rupee, and even at the present day they retain a certain value there, especially among 
the poorer classes, but they are now rapidly giving way to the smaller denominations 
of coins, which, though of trivial value, suffice to meet the limited wants of the labor- 
ing people. 

In Great Britain cowries have long served as counters for games, and notably 
were useful in the hands of gamblers even more than playing cards; for their pur- 
poses, the upper or bulging part of the shell was removed, and the cavity filled with 
bright-colored sealing wax; a set of four, thus prepared, was thrown upon a table. 
The various modes in which the shells grouped themselves in falling were known as 
“nicks,” “nouts,” and “browners.” In the first, two faces and two reverses ap- 
peared ; in the last, all faces or the reverse ; the second term was used when one face 
or one reverse did not match with one of the other three, and hence was a losing 
throw; either of the other two won. There being no other possible way in which 
they can fall, and the chance of winning or losing equal, the game was easily and 
rapidly played, and when fairly conducted, the result was not open to disputes; but 
loaded shells, like loaded dice, were occasionally employed against the unsuspecting. 
Probably quite as much money has changed hands through the use of “ props,” as the 
game was popularly called, as the Indian cowries have represented. R. 
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THE FIGURES OF SAINTS UPON COINS. 


THE custom of placing upon coins representations or emblems of various 
saints, whose heroism or devotion has caused their names to be enrolled 
upon the calendar of the Church, is an ancient one. Its practice can be 
traced in the different countries of Europe for a thousand years or more. 
If some eminently holy man, through martyrdom or the sanctity of his life, 
achieved the distinction of canonization by the ecclesiastical authorities, we 
find his native city or the people among whom he had labored perpetuating 
his fame by placing his likeness upon their coinage. If the arms of the 
ruling prince appeared on one face of the piece, his portrait was often dis- 
placed by the type of the saint upon the other. The motives which led 
to the selection of these devotees of the Church for use upon coins seem, in 
many cases at least, to have been patriotic quite as much as religious — often 
it was a blending of both —as we believe will be seen from examples to be 
given below. 

While the saintly emblems which are borne upon the coins of nominally 
Christian princes are, of course, never found on the money of ancient Greece 
or pagan Rome, it is easy to discover the presence of somewhat similar ideals. 
long before the triumph of Constantine and the overthrow of the Olympian 
deities and their Roman successors. If Ajax on the coinage of Opuntian 
Locris, or the hero Leucaspis on that of Syracuse, be regarded as’ mythical 
beings,— never the objects of that popular veneration which was rendered 
to the saints of the Roman Church, — what shall be said of the “ apotheosis” 
types of the Roman imperial coinage? Some of these display the figure 
of an empress borne to heaven by the eagle of Jove; on others she is shown 
in a chariot drawn by Juno’s peacocks, or with a peacock alone upon the 
reverse, as on the “consecratio” piece of the Empress Mariniana, as if to 
declare that the immortal gods had received the departed, and given her a 
place among them. Surely there seems to be but little difference between 
the epithet ‘“Divus,” conferred upon Augustus and many of his successors by 
the authority of the Senate, and that of Saint, so freely bestowed by the 
Pontiff on the “ noble army of martyrs” who gave their lives for the faith, and 
on the “‘ goodly fellowship” of their followers. 

When the art of engraving coin-dies had so degenerated that the strong 
features of the Roman emperor gave place to the grotesque caricature of 
some petty ruler, whose face in hideous outline stares at the observer, the 
effigy of a national saint supplied a happy substitute for the royal portrait. 
Thus the prince, by invoking the aid of the spiritual power, sought to win 
supernatural protection, while the familiar device gained both the favor of the 
Church and the approval of the people. 
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A good example of these mingled motives may be found on some of the 
silver coins of England struck during the period of the Heptarchy. On the 
pence and halfpence of the Anglo-Saxon kingdom of Northumbria, coined in 
the first half of the tenth century by dignitaries of the Church, we find not 
only emblems of St. Martin on pennies of Lincoln,' and of St. Peter, chief of 
the apostles, struck at York, but of St. Edmund, whose fame for sanctity 
had then scarcely passed beyond the British islands. The place of mintage 
of the last is not certainly known, but Edmund was eminently a Saxon saint, 
‘having perhaps more direct claims to veneration than any other English 
sovereign.” The honor in which he was held is shown by the fact that more 
than fifty churches in England still retain their dedication in his name. The 
semi-historic legend which styles him ‘king and martyr,” relates that he was 
King of the East Angles; captured by the Danes in revenge for the murder 
of the Danish prince Ragnar Ludbrog, a crime with which Edmund was 
charged, though guiltless, he was cruelly tortured, pierced with arrows, and 
finally beheaded. His body was buried in a town where one of his prede- 
cessors had built a church, thus giving the place the name by which it was 
long known,— St. Edmundsbury (2. e., St. Edmund’s burg or town), now 
known as Bury St. Edmunds. Tradition adds that a large gray wolf was 
found guarding his remains, which, with other supernatural circumstances, 
testified to his sainthood. 

With the fall of the Saxon kingdom and the coming of the Normans 
the use of saints upon English coins ceased for nearly five centuries. The 
custom was revived on the gold coins of Edward IV, who caused a piece to 
be struck in 1465, called at first an “angel-noble” because it was originally 
designed to take the place of the “ nobles” then in circulation, and also be- 
cause it had upon its obverse a figure of the Archangel Michael piercing the 
dragon. The reverse has a ship, on the side of which are the royal arms 
surmounted by a cross. The legend on the obverse gives the monarch’s 
name. ‘ Angels” of a similar type continued to be used until the time of 
Charles I. They were presented to those who came to receive the royal 
“touch” to cure the ‘king’s evil;” and the device seems to have been re- 
garded as most efficacious, for after the coinage of the piece ceased, medals 
bearing the same type, and believed to have the same healing power if given 
by royal hands, were substituted, whence both medals and coins were known 
as ‘‘ touch-pieces.” 

St. Michael was ever a favorite saint. On a Byzantine gold coin of 
Andronicus, who reigned A. D. 1273, the obverse shows the emperor kneel- 
ing at his feet. Several Italian cities —- among them Benevento and Salerno 
under the Lombards — adopted the “tutelary symbol of the Archangel” for 
their coinage ; and the zecchins of Perellos, one of the Grand Masters of the 


1 See Kenyon’s edition of Hawkins’s Silver Coins of England; London, 1887; pp. 99-102. 
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Knights of Malta, give him the same honor. In England, he was especially 
popular with the Normans, perhaps because William the Conqueror reached 
England on ‘‘the eve of St. Michael’s Mass,” and the feast of St. Michael 
and All Angels (Sept. 29) still has its place in the calendar of the Anglican 
Church. 

The only other saint on English coins is St. George, who, like St. 
Michael, is shown victorious in combat with the dragon. The legends of the 
Church make him a native of Cappadocia, but he seems to have been com- 
paratively unknown in Western Europe until the days of the Crusades. 
When Richard Coeur de Lion took the banner of the Cross and departed for 
the Holy Land, he is said to have placed his army under the protection of 
St. George, whose feast-day (April 23) was ordered to be kept throughout 
England in 1222, when the Synod of Oxford, according to some authorities, 
or that of Exeter in 1287, by others, acknowledged him as the patron saint 
of England, displacing St. Edward the Confessor, who had previously held 
that honor. His effigy was used in connection with the Order of the Garter 
at the time of its institution in 1340; but though his peculiar cross was used 
on the coins of Cromwell, the saint himself did not make his appearance 
until Pistrucci depicted him on the twenty-shilling gold coin, or sovereign, 
in the reign of George the Third, in the ‘new coinage” of that king. The 
artist is said to have copied the type from a figure in a battle-piece on an 
antique gem in the Orleans collection, but my authority remarks that “ sev- 
eral Greek coins might equally well have furnished the model.” The same 
device was also used on coins of Victoria. 

St. George appears on the coins of Russia, though only, we believe, in 
one of the escutcheons of the imperial arms; on the roubles of the Empress 
Anna (1730-40), and various coins of many of her successors, his figure is 
the sole device upon the shield displayed upon the breast of the imperial 
eagle. One of the earliest coins which bears a date, a ducat of Lorraine, 
struck in 1492, has his name; and the copper quattrini of Ferrara (1675-6), 
and the giorgini of Genoa, the latter with legend pRosiTaTe RoBUR (Strength 
in righteousness), also commemorate his victory over the dragon. Other 
examples might be named. The belief in this combat seems to have grown 
out of the ancient Greek myths of Perseus and Bellerophon. 

The stories of the saints relate that in the fourth century certain relics 
of St. Andrew were taken to Scotland, since which time he has been the 
patron of that kingdom. Robert II, King of Scotland in 1371-90, who 
issued the first regular gold coinage of that realm, struck pieces having the 
effigy of this saint; there is a pattern piece of great rarity, coined in the 
same metal and with the same device, which dates from the reign of James 
V, and the peculiar “ saltire” cross appears on several coins of the United 
Kingdoms under each of the Stuarts. St. Andrew also appears standing, 
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with his cross beside him, on some of the copper coins of Brunswick, 1780-96, 
and his emblem is seen on the Anglo-Hanoverian thalers of 1761-73. 

St. Nicholas is specially dear to the “little folks” of our own days, who 
associate him with their Christmas festivities; but while he has long been 
regarded by the Church as the special patron of children, the reason of this 
assignment in its traditions is doubtless unknown to most of those who cele- 
brate his coming. His peculiar claim to this honor is hinted at on a curious 
florin of Réné II, of Lorraine, struck about 1500. The piece shows him as 
he is generally depicted, dressed in his episcopal robes,— he was Bishop of 
Myra,—and at his feet is a vessel containing three children. The legend 
relates that on one occasion, during a time of famine, the Bishop slept in 
‘the house of a most loyal son of Satan.” It was the habit of his host, who 
was an inn-keeper, to steal children, kill them, and then serve them to his 
guests. The holy man was offered a dish of the horrible food, but his spirit- 
ual discernment at once discovered the awful truth; he charged his host with 
the crime, ‘‘and going to the tub, where the children were salted down, he 
made the sign of the cross over it; when lo! three children rose up, whole 
and well.”" The device of the Bishop and the three children on this coin 


commemorates the legend. M. 
{To be continued.) 





COINS AS SOURCES OF HISTORY. 


Mr. T. Louts CoMPARETTE, the newly appointed Curator of the Numismatic Cabinet of 
the United States Mint at Philadelphia, in his report to the Director of the Mint for the last 
fiscal year, discussed the “ Utility of a Cabinet of Historic Coins,” from which we take the fol- 
lowing extracts. — Eps, 


On several accounts ancient coins are apt to prove of.... intrinsic value as 
records. They are the products of civilizations that have passed away, and with 
them went all but a paltry few of the monuments and institutions which their genius 
created. Our knowledge of ancient life and history, though seeming vast, is withal 
very incomplete and faulty, and welcome is any source that can furnish an additional 
fact or correct a misconception. In a majority of cases the evidence of the ancient 
coins is only corroborative, but occasionally there is a fresh revelation of vital geo- 
graphical facts, as the extent of territory or location of a city, or of still more impor- 
tant historical events. 

For instance, the history of Bactria, the kingdom between the Oxus and the 
Ganges, that, with Persia, fella prey to the arms of Alexander the Great, but which 
afterwards regained its independence, broke off relations with the West and re-estab- 
lished intercourse with the Orient, would be lost in Cimmerian darkness were it not 
for the ancient coins of the country recently found in the cemeteries and elsewhere 
in Afghanistan. They throw a ray of light through the six lost centuries of Bactrian 
history, and furnish us with the long succession of her kings and — invaluable acquisi- 
tion — excellent portraits of them. The standard of her money till 150 B. C. was 


1 Handbook of Legendary and Mythologic Art, by Clara Erskine Clement, p. 236. 
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the widely used Attic, when a native Indian standard was substituted. Along with 
the new standard there appeared strange oriental divinities in place of those of Greece, 
and Greek was supplanted by an oriental tongue. These changes of standard and 
types fix the date with remarkable precision when Bactria turned from the West and 
from Hellenism, and established commercial and social relations with the East. 

The case of Bactria, in which the coins are the only source of a nation’s history, 
is unique, but the instances among the Greek city-states, where coinages corroborate 
or disprove suspicious statements of historians, and illuminate obscure accounts, are 
withal numerous. It would be easy to cite a long series of examples illustrating this 
statement, as the coins that prove the existence of the Achaian League, the Boeotian 
Federation, especially the less known Samian League, the defensive alliance of the 
Greek cities of southern Italy, and many other less known interstate commercial or 
political agreements ; but the facts are too well known or easily obtained to require 
further mention. 


EARLY EGYPTIAN MONEY? A QUERY. 


Editors of the Journal : 

Tue last number of the American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal contains the 
following statement : — 

“At certain periods in Egyptian history;as, for example, early in the new em- - 
pire (2130 B. C.), copper seems to have been recognized as the standard of value, and 
accounts were recovered (sic, reckoned ?) in ufen of copper. These coins, if such they 


may be called, were made of very exact weight (about 9I grains), and were in the form 
of a spiral.” 

From the context, it is clear that the period referred to was that of the so-called 
twelfth dynasty. The article from which the above extract is taken is entitled “The 
Use of Metals by the Egyptians,” and seems to be based on a paper by Prof. R. D. 
George, which appeared in a recent issue of the Popular Science Monthly, which I have 
not yet seen. 

I desire to ask if these “spirals” were the pieces formerly known to collectors 
as “ring money.” From the definition in standard dictionaries, they seem to have 
no claim to be called coins. Webster says “a coin is a piece of metal on which cer- 
tain characters are stamped, making it legally current as money.” These have no such 
stamp, if I understand the passage, but may very likely have been used as money, for 
all that appears ; if so, and the period is correctly given, they would seem to be the 
oldest known examples of “money” which have come downto us. Numismatists are 
not yet agreed as to what country may boast the invention of coinage, and it has been a 
matter of surprise that in the extensive excavations which have been going on so long 
in and about the ruins of ancient cities, nothing which approaches a coinage has yet 
been exhumed, that antedates the Lydian coins of which Herodotus tells us. Homer, 
it is agreed, makes no allusion to coined money. Are we then to look to Egypt as 
the inventor of money, centuries before the primitive coinage mentioned by Herodotus, 
or in other words, disregarding the point as to whether these “spirals”’ are coéms, are 
we to accept them as the earliest known money ? 

May I hope that some of your more learned correspondents will tell us whether 
numismatic authorities so regard them ? Se 
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THE MEDALS, JETONS, AND TOKENS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
SCIENCE OF MEDICINE. 


BY DR. HORATIO R. STORER, NEWPORT, R. I. 
[Continued from Vol. XL, page 50.) 
As usual, there are new medals to be entered in the previous lists. 
Ill. CENTRAL AMERICA. 
1. MEXICO. B. 3. Medical Societies. 


2280. Obverse. (Soc. de bienfaisance, etc.) 
Reverse. TESTIMONIO DE GRATITUD A LOS PROTECTORES DE LOS DESVALIDOS. 
Silver. 28. 46mm. Dupriez Cat., 17 Oct., 1905, No. 2062. 


V. THE UNITED STATES. B. 2. Hospitals. 


Maine. National Soldiers’ Home. 

Besides No. 152, there is 

2281. Obdverse. Within field: NATIONAL HOME Inscription: DISABLED | VOL. 
SOLDIERS 

Reverse. Within field: 5 Inscription: TOGUS . NEAR AUGUSTA | ME. 

“Diatite.” 20. 33mm. Edges milled; thick planchet. Rubbings are in the 
Boston collection from Mr. Howland Wood, of Brookline, Mass., Secretary of the 
American Numismatic Association. 


Massachusetts. Boston. 

2282. Obverse. The Geneva cross, in red enamel. Inscription, upon garter of 
white enamel: BOOTHBY SURGICAL HOSPITAL 

Reverse. N. G. WOOD & SONS | BOSTON (incused.) 

Gold. 12. 20mm, Communicated to me by Dr. Malcolm Storer, of Boston. 


Do. do., City Hospital. 

Besides No. 153, there is 

2283. Obdverse. In light blue enamel, upon a white ground bordered by blue: 
BOSTON CITY | HOSPITAL | TRAINING SCHOOL 

Reverse. Blank, save printed label. 

Incurved shell. 16. 25mm. With pin attachment and three ribbons, upon the 
right of which, in gilt: UsHER Communicated by Dr. Malcolm Storer. 


Do. Worcester. , 

2284. Odverse. Upon gilt circular field, Hygieia kneeling to left, and feeding an 
altar with oil. Beneath: 1902 Inscription, gilt upon white ground: cITY HOSPITAL 
1871. | WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 

Reverse. Blank. 

Seal. 12. 18mm. An impression is in the Boston collection. 


B. 3. Medical Societies. 


American Medical Association, 1905. 

Besides Nos. 165-6, 936-7, 1552, and 1746, there are 

2285. Obdverse. Upon a quadrangular cartouche surmounted by beaver, and with 
scrolls at sides, a snow-covered mountain with pines at base. Inscription: AMERICAN 
—MEDICAL—ASSOCIATION Exergue: 1905 | PORTLAND, ORE. 

Reverse. . FELDEN & CO | MAKERS | PORTLAND, OR 

Iirass, with red, green, white and blue enamel. 16x18. 23x 26mm. With pin 
attachment. In the Boston collection, the gift of Dr. J. Collins Warren. 
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Do. do. General Members’ badge. 

2286. Obdverse. Within gold circle, upon white enamel, the Geneva cross in red, 
reticulated, and bordered by gold. Inscription in gold, upon a circular band of blue 
enamel bordered by gold: AMA 

Reverse. Upon a shield: }—£|co Beneath, upon two acorns base to base: 
1—vu Gold. Button-shaped, with minute projection upon rear of obverse, for pin. 
io. 17mm. A colored engraving is in the Boston collection. 


Association Hospital Superintendents, 1905. 

2287. Obdverse. In dark blue enamel upon a white ground: ASSOCIATION HOSPI- 
TAL SUPERINTENDENTS | BOSTON | 1905 

Reverse. Blank, save printed label. 

Incurved shell. 16. 25mm. With pin attachment. Communicated by Dr. 
Malcolm Storer. 


Association Military Surgeons of the United States, 1902. 

Besides Nos. 1521 and 2032, there is 

2288. Obverse. Within raised inner circle, an oak leaf, upon which an acorn. 
Above: ORGANIZED 1891 Below: RE-ORGANIZED 1892 Inscription, within outer 
circle upon ornamented Greek cross: ASSOCIATION MILITARY SURGEONS UNITED STATES. 

Reverse. WHITEHEAD & HOAG CO. | NEWARK, N. J. 

Bronze. Cross-shaped. 22. 35mm. With loop and ring, with doubled maroon 
ribbon and bar-pin attachment, upon which, within parallelogram with beads at ends: 
WASHINGTON, D. C. | —1902— In the Boston collection. 


Am. Public Health Association, 1905. 

Besides Nos. 1251-2, 1354, 1490, 1569, 1574, 1906, and 1997, there is 

2289. Obverse. View of Boston. At sides: BOSTONIA—CONDITA A D (in mono- 
gram) 1630 Inscription, in gilt upon blue enamel : sicuUT PATRIBUS SIT DEUS NOBIS | 
CIVITATIS REGIMINE DONATA A D (in monogram) 1822. 

Reverse. Made by Boston Badge Co. 629 Old South Building. 

Gilt. 12. 20mm. With pin attachment and white ribbon, upon which, in gilt: 
3382 ANNUAL | CONVENTION | A. P. H. A. | BOSTON | SEPT. 23-29 | 1905 In the Boston 
collection, the gift of Dr. S. H. Durgin. 


F. 1. Dentists. 


2290. Obverse. Dr KIMBALL | DENTIST. | BOSTON 
Counterstamp upon a Mexican two-real piece, upon which is also counterstamped, 
in much larger letters: rRiccs In the Boston collection. 


F. 2. lrregular Practitioners. 


2291. Odverse. USE DR. W. H. ALLEN’S | SWEET WORM WAFERS. Within circle: 
YOUNGSTOWN | OHIO | PRICE 1.00 | SOLD BY | ALL DRUGGISTS (incused.) 
Counterstamp upon U. S. quarter dollar. Communicated by Mr. Howland Wood. 


2292. Obverse. Dr. O. G. Keitteridge | Willimantic | C. T. | 1864 | % | Main St. 

Reverse. Bust of Lincoln, to left, within fourteen stars. Exergue: REDEEMED. 

Copper, plated. 10. 19mm. Edge of obverse lined; of reverse beaded. Rub- 
bings are in the Boston collection, from Mr. Howland Wood. 


F, 3. Pharmacists. 
John L. Chapman, Baltimore, Md. 
Besides Nos. 347-8, there is 


2293. As No. 348 (ONE SODA, eagle, etc.), save upon reverse, beneath: BALE (in- 
cused.) In the Howland Wood collection. 


2294. Obverse. THIS CHECK WILL BE REDEEMED | IN | KOLA-| * PEPSIN | BY 
YOUR JOBBER | —+++ OR+++— | THE GEM CHEMICAL | CO, | BALTO. MD. 
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Reverse. TO THE CONSUMER % | GOOD FOR ONE | GLASS | KOLA-PEPSIN | 5° | AT 
ALL | SODA FOUNTAINS 

Aluminum. 10. 17mm. Edges milled. Communicated by Mr. F. G. Duffield, 
of Baltimore. 


A. Knight, Baltimore. 

Besides No. 445, there is 

2295. Obverse. KNIGHT'S MINERAL WATER SALOON 

Counterstamp upon American quarter-dollar and Spanish two-reals. Massamore 
Cat., 3 Nov., 1892, No. 442. In the Duffield collection. 


VI. GREAT BRITAIN. A. Personal. 


Dr. Andrew Duncan (1745-1828), of Edinburgh. 

Besides No. 636, there is 

2296. Odverse. Bust, to left. Upon truncation: A. DUNCAN SENIOR | M. D. ET P 
| 1806 EpIN | Henning 

Reverse. Blank. 

Vitreous paste. In the collection of the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 
Communicated by Mr. F. C. Nicholson, the Librarian. 


F. 3. Jrregular Practitioners. 


“Dr.” Stuart, Glasgow. 

Besides Nos. 1283-91, there is 

2297. Obdverse. Within circle, a woman, half turned to left, suckling an infant. 

Inscription, incused : PRIVATE MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. Exergue, incused: 1841 
(like that of No. 1291.) 

Reverse. Like that of No. 1284, save that inscription and date are raised. Within 
circle, two men seated in chairs, the one feeling the other’s pulse. Above them: 
HONOUR Inscription: PRIVATE MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. Exergue: 1841 

Copper. 14. 23mm. Edge of reverse beaded. In the Boston collection, the 
gift of Mr. Howland Wood. 





The regular sequence is now resumed, 
XI. SWEDEN (continued). A. Personal (continued). 


Dr. Urban Hjarne (1641-1724), of Stockholm. 

2298. Obdverse. Bust, to right. Beneath, in script and monogram: A(rwed). 
K(arlsten). Inscription: VRB ‘ HIAERNE’ M'D* SOC’ REG’ ANGL* 

Reverse. A skull, without lower jaw, upon the ground, encircled by laurel, irra- 
diated by the sun, and bathed by rain from the armorial shield of the family of Tott, 
among clouds. From the right orbit a serpent creeps. Around the skull, in script: 
Gorr UND TotT (God and Death, the latter word referring to the noble family of the 
name who had been his patrons). Legend: vivitvR—INGENIO Exergue: 1682 

Silver, gilt bronze, lead, iron. 22. 35mm. Lochner, II, Vorrede, LXXXX; 
Gaetani, II, p. 120, pl. CX XVII, fig. 5; Berch, p. 356, No. 123; Moehsen, Bildnisse, 
II, p. 61; Hauschild, 385 ; Rudolphi, p. 74, No. 313; Priifende Gesellschaft zu Halle, 
XI, p. 240, fig.; Kluyskens, II, p. 34, No. 1; /dzd., Cat., p. 109, No. 36; Duisburg, 
p. 196, DXXV, 1; /bid., Cat., p. §8, No. 671; Hawkins, Franks, and Grueber, I, p. 
588, No. 265 ; Hildebrand, p. 101, No. 1. In the Government and Boston collections. 

2299. Obdverse. Bust. Beneath: a. k. Inscription: URB, HIAERNE S. SVE R. PR. 

Reverse. As preceding, save date 1702. 

Gilt oronze. 25. 40mm. Berch, p. 357, No. 124; Rudolphi, p. 75, No. 314; 
Kluyskens, II, p. 34, No.2; Duisburg, p. 196, DXXV, 2; Hildebrand, p. 101, No. 
2, fig. 
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2300. Obdverse. Bust, toright. Inscription: URB. HIAERNE—PR. ARCHIAT. REG. SV. 

Reverse. Apollo, with his lyre, seated upon the top of a mountain, from which 
water gushes. At right, below: L. a. At left, the mouth of a mine. Legend: 
DIMOVET UMBRAM CONDITA LUSTRAT. Exergue: MEDICUS POETA | MINERALOGUS OB. | 
MDCCXXIV. 

Silver, bronze. 19. 30mm. Duisburg, Supp. II, p. 17, DX XV, 3; Hildebrand, 
p. 101, No. 3. In the Government and Boston collections. 


Dr. Magnus Huss (1807-1890), of Stockholm. 

2301. Obdverse. Head, to left. Beneath shoulder: LEA AHLBORN Inscription: 
MAGNUS HUSS REI MEDIC. REGNI PRAF. SUPR. | N. 1807 0. 1890 

Reverse. Phoenix to left, flying from flames towards the sun. In front, the staff 
of Aesculapius, recumbent. On base, at left, L. a. Legend, at right: ImMORTALITA- 
TIS NON FALLIT SPES' Exergue: SOCIO MEDICO MERITISSIMO | REG. ACAD. SCIENT. 
sUEC. | MDCCCXCII 

Bronze. 20. 32mm. In the Boston collection, the gift of Mr. G. F. Ulex, of 
Hamburg. 


Dr. Israel Hwasser (1780-1860), of Upsala. 

2302. Odverse. Bust, to left. Beneath: Lt. a. Inscription: 1sk. HWASSER MED. 
THEOR. ET PR. UPS. Exergue: NAT. 1780. DEN 1860. 

Reverse. A light house; cliffs at left, a ship at right. Legend: ARDET ET DIRIGIT 
Exergue : SOCIO INGENIOSISS | REG. ACAD SCIENT. SUEC. | MDCCCLXXIII, 

Bronze. 20. 32mm. Rueppell, 1877, p. 23, DLXXIV°*. Impressions are in the 
Boston collection from the late Mr. D. L. Walter, of New York. 


Baron Johann Kunckel [von Loewenstern], (1630-1703), of Stockholm. Phar- 
macist and Alchemist. (Hildebrand.) 


Johan Henrik Liden (1741-1793), of Upsala. Historian of medical literature. 
2303. Obdverse. Bust, to right, G.L. Inscription: JoH. HENR. LIDEN PROFESSOR 
Reverse. POPULARI | MUNIFICO | NATIO | 0. GOTHICA | UPSALIAE | MDCCLXXXI. 
Bronze. 22. 33mm. Hildebrand, p. 232. In the Government collection. 


Peter Henrik Ling (1776-1839), of Stockholm. Originator of Kinesipathy (Cura- 
tive Gymnastics). 

2304. Obverse. Head, to right. Upon neck: 1am(alm) Inscription: PETER 
HENRIK LING. (in Gothic letters.) 

Reverse. A lyre with human head, to left, crossed with sword and oak branch. 
Legend, in old Norse: Furir Fornfrodum Idrottamanni. Exergue, in old Norse: 
Thokkamarki Uk Kenslalann. 

White metal. 37. 60mm. Hildebrand, p. 324, fig. In the Boston collection. 


Dr. Carl von Linné (1707-1778), of Upsala. 

2305. Obdverse. Bust, to right. Beneath: p. F(ehrman). Inscription: CAROL’ 
LINNAZUS’ M' D* BOT’ PROF’ UPS’ ET. 39. 

Reverse. CAROLO | GUSTAVO TESSIN | ET IMMORTALITATI | EFFIGIEM | CAROLI 
LINN | CL(AUDIUS) * EKEBLAD AND(REAS) ‘ HOEPKEN | N(ICOLAUS) * PALMSTIERNA | ET 
| C(AROLUS) HARLEMAN' DIC(AVERUNT) | MDCCXLVI ° 

Silver, bronze, tin. 22. 34mm. Edges milled. Koehler, XVIII, p. 25; Gae- 
tani, IT, p. 348, pl. CLXXXVI, fig. 4; Moehsen, I, p. 224, fig. ; Berch, p. 359, No. 140; 
Eigenhandige Anteckningar af Carl Linnaeus, 1823, pl. 3, fig. 1; Van Loon, Supplt. 
III, p. 208, pl. 22, No. 217; Poulharies, p. 180, No. 215; Rudolphi, p. 95, No. 398 ; 
Kluyskens, II, p. 159, No. 1; /éid., Numismatique Linnéenne, p. 3, No. 1; /ééd., Cat., 
p. 107, No. 9; Duisburg, p. 203, DXXXVII, 1; /did., Cat., p. §9, No. 684; Hilde- 
brand, p. 187, No. 1. In the Government and Boston collections. 


2306. Obverse. Bust, to right. Beneath: p. F. Inscription: C* LINNAEUS EQU ° 
AUR ' ARCHIAT * ET PR‘ UPS ° 


1 Tessin, Ekeblad, and Hoepken were statesmen, and Harleman was an architect. 
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Reverse. “The three crowns of Sweden, representing also the three kingdoms of 
Nature, irradiated by the sun. Legend: ILLUSTRAT’ 

Silver, bronze, tin. 22. 33mm. Edges milled. Struck in 1758, at expense of 
Count Tessin. Berch, p. 359, No. 141: Moehsen, I, p. 217, fig.; /d¢d., Bildnisse, II, 
p. 79; Anteckningar, etc., pl. III, No. 2; Kluyskens, II, p. 160, No. 2; Jia, Num. 
Linn, p. 3, No. 2; /did., Cat., p. 107, No. 9*; Duisburg, p. 203, DXXXVII, 2; dtd, 
Cat., p. 60, No. 685 ; Hildebrand, p. 188, No. 2. In the Government and Boston col- 
lections. 

2307. Odverse. As preceding. 

Reverse. Arms of the Royal Academy, the North Star among three crowns. 
Inscription: REGIA ACADEMIA SCIENTIARUM. 

Silver, bronze. 23. 35mm. Conferred in 1764. Anteckningar, etc., last page 
but one: Rudolphi, p. 95, No. 400; Kluyskens, II, p. 160, No. 3; /d¢d., Num. Linn., 
p. 4, No. 3; /éid.,, Cat., p. 107, No. 9°; Duisburg, p. 203, DX X XVII, 3; Hildebrand, 
p. 188, No. 3. In the Government collection. 


2308. Obverse. As preceding. 

Reverse. NATALIUM | MEMORIAE | SAECULARI | D * XXIV . MAJI MDCCCVII * | INSTI- 
TUTUM | LINNAEANUM | UPSALIENSE 

Silver, bronze. 23. 35mm. Edges milled. Anteckningar, etc., pl. III, No. 4; 
Rudolphi, p. 95, No. 402; Kluyskens, II, p. 161, No. 5; /d¢d., Num. Linn., p. 4, No. 5; 
Duisburg, DXX XVII, 5; Hildebrand, p. 189, No. 6. In the Government and Boston 
collections. 


2309. Obverse. Bust, in professor's robe, to right, with decoration of the Polar 
Star; in button-hole the Linnaea borealis. Beneath: LIUNGBERGER Inscription: 
CAROLUS LINNAEUS ARCH * REG * EQV * AURATUS 

Reverse. Cybele with mural crown and lion, surrounded by various animals ; in 
left hand a key, the right upraised to face ; at her feet the Linnaea borealis ; at left, 
three butterflies ; in the distance clouds and flying birds. Legend: DEAM LUCTUS 
ANGIT AMISSI. Exergue: POST OBITUM UPSALIAE | D ‘xX. JAN. MDCCLXXVIII * | REGE 
JUBENTE 

Silver, bronze, Berlin iron. 33. 52mm. Anteckningar, etc., pl. III, No. 3; 
Poulharies, p. 180, No. 215 ; Rudolphi, p. 95, No. 401; Kluyskens, II, p. 160, No. 4; 
/bid., Num. Linn., p. 4, No. 4; /bid., Cat., p. 107, No. 9°; Duisburg, p. 203, DXXXVII, 
4; /bid., Cat., p. 60, No. 686; Hildebrand, p. 188, No. 4, fig. ; Cat. of Medals of Royal 
Society, 1892, No. 41; /did., 1897, No. 46. In the Boston collection. 


2310. Obverse. Bust, to left. Upon shoulder: pusBois F. Inscription: cCaR- 
OLUS — LINNAEUS. 

Reverse. NATUS SMOLANDIAE AN. M.DCC.VII, OBIIT UPSALIAE AN. M.DCC,.LXXVIII.— 
SERIES NUMISMATICA UNIVERSALIS VIRORUM ILLUSTRIUM . M.DCCC.XXII. DURAND EDIDIT 

Bronze. 26. 37mm. Rudolphi, p. 96, No. 403; Kluyskens, II, p. 161, No. 6; 
Jbid., Num. Linn., p. 5, No. 7; Duisburg, DXXXVII, 6; /did., Cat., p. 60, No. 688 ; 
Hildebrand, p 190, No. 8. In the Government and U. S. Mint collections. 


2311. Obdverse. As preceding, with slight difference in arrangement of hair. 

Reverse. NATUS | ROESHULTAE | IN SUECIA | AN. M.DCC.VII. | OBIT | AN. M.DCC.- 
LXXVIII. | — | SERIES NUMISMATICA | UNIVERSALIS VIRUM (with caret) ILLUSTRIUM | 
— | mpcccxvull. | PARISIIS | DURAND EDIDIT 

Silver, bronze, lead. 26. 37mm. Anteckningar, etc., pl. III, fig. 5 ; Rudolphi, 
p. 96, No. 404; Kluyskens, II, pl. 161, No. 7, fig.; /déd., Num. Linn., p. 4, No. 6; 
/bid., Cat., p. 107, No. 94; Duisburg, DXXXVII, 7; /bid., Cat., p. 60, No. 687; 
Hildebrand, p. 190, No. 7; Schulman, Arnhem Cat., No. 48. In the Government, 
Boston, and University of Pennsylvania collections, 


2312. As preceding, save that viruM is without caret, and PARISIIS is absent. 
Bronze. 26. 37mm. Hildebrand, p. 190, No. 7. 
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2313. As the last, save that place of engraver’s name on obverse is different. 

Bronze. 26. 37mm. Jdid., p. 190, No. 7°. 

2314. Obverse. Bust, to right, with twig of Linnaea and Order of the North 
Star. Inscription: CAROLUS LINN2ZUS 

Reverse. Blank. 

26. 37mm. By Kirk, of London.‘ Anteckningar, etc., pl. III, No. 6; Rudolphi, 
p. 96, No. 405; Kluyskens, II, p. 161, No. 8; /did., Num. Linn., p. 5, No. 8; Duis- 
burg, DXXXVII, 8; Hildebrand, p. 189, No. 5. In the Weber collection. 

2315. Obdverse. Bust, from same portrait as preceding. Beneath: LINN&US (in- 
cused.) 

Reverse. Blank. 

Iron. Cast. Oval. 36x48. 58x75mm. Rudolphi, p. 96, No. 406; Kluyskens, 
II, p. 161, No. 9; /é¢d, Num. Linn., p. 5, Ne. 9; Duisburg, DXXXVII; /did., 9, 
Cat., p. 60, No. 689. 

2316. Obverse. As preceding, but with different arrangement of hair. 

Reverse. Blank. 

Iron. Cast. 57. gomm. Rudolphi, p. 96, No. 407; Kluyskens, II, p. 162, No. 
10; /btd., Num. Linn., p. 5, No. 10; Duisburg, DXXXVII, 12. 

2317. Obverse. Within a milled circle, bust, to left, with Linnaea in button-hole. 
Inscription: C. LINNZUS— BORN 1707 Around, the characters, names and numbers 
of the last eleven classes of plants. Above, an upright arrow. 

Reverse. Within a milled circle: THE | 24 | CLASsEs | OF | PLANTs | BY | LIN- 
nus Around, the characters, names, and numbers of the first thirteen classes of 
plants. Above, an upright arrow. 

Tin. 31. 48mm. Struck in 1835, at Birmingham. Koehne, Zettschrift fiir 
Miinz-, Siegel- und Wappenkunde, 1846, p. 61; Kluyskens, Num. Linn., p. 6, No.” 
11; Duisburg, p. 204, DX X XVII, 10; /did., Cat., p. 60, No. 690; Hildebrand, p. 431, 
No. 11. In the Boston, and Newport Historical Society collections. 

2318. Odverse. Bust, surrounded as in preceding. 

Reverse. Blank. 

Bronze. 37. 57mm. R. Ball Cat., Oct., 1905, No. 514. 

2319. Obdverse. Bust, to right. LEA AHLBORN IMIT. LIUNGBERGER. Inscription : 
CAROLUS V. LINNE SUECIZ ET LITERARUM DECUS. ; 

Reverse. Within laurel wreath tied by ribbon: Natus | mpccviI | DENATUs | 
MDCCLXXVIII. Legend: FLORET PER SECULA FAMA. 

Bronze. 36. 56mm. Edges chased. In the Government and Am. Num. and 


Arch. Society’s collections. 
{To be continued.) 





REBEL MONEY IN RUSSIA. 


Tue rebel leaders in Livonia, always a restless province under the arbitrary rule 
of Russia, have exercised the sovereign right of coining money, which is readily passed 
in the neighborhood of Umlauf, Revel and Lemsal, and more secretly in some of the 
adjoining places in the other Baltic provinces. The revolutionists have selected the 
portrait of Maxim, the head of the Social Democrats, as the chief device on their 
new money. But few of these pieces have as yet crossed the lines, and as the revolt 
in Esthonia is already on the verge of collapse, it is probable that this, like the 
Morelos coinage of the Mexican revolution and other “necessity issues,’’ will become 
a numismatic rarity at no great distance of time. 


1 Said to have been struck from a portrait which and adds that a comparison of the medal with Kirk’s 
bears the inscription, “Deus creavit, Linnaeus dispo- medal of Bishop Hoadley (model by Gosset) and his 
suit.” Dr, Weber thinks it was from a wax model by medal of John Harrison (model by Tassie) leaves no 
Tassie, or Gosset, or some other modeller of the time, room for doubt that Kirk was the medallist. 
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MASONIC MEDALS. 


(Continued from Vol. XL, p. 5§3.] 


MCCLXII. Obverse, The square and compasses, irradiated and enclos- 
ing the letter G; the emblems surrounded by a circle of dots, outside of 
which is the legend ;' above, FRANKLIN LODGE No. 6 F & A. M. and below, com- 
pleting the circle, LEBANON, N. H. Reverse, On a band extending upward 
diagonally across the field, 100™ anniverRsARY At the left, parallel with and 
over the band, may 13 and under it, also parallel, 1896 An open wreath of 
olive leaves and berries, which is formed by two branches tied at the base, 
is surmounted and partly concealed by the ends of the bar. Pierced for a 
ring, and worn with a blue ribbon and plain bar. White metal. Size 20. 

MCCLXIII. Ona square planchet a cross potent in raised outline, with 
the square and compasses enclosing G on its centre; in the angles of the 
cross are four small crosses of the same form. No legend. The corners of 
the planchet are removed to the terminals of the large cross. Reverse, In- 
scription in seven lines, the first and sixth curving : PALESTINE LODGE | N° 357, 
| F. & A. M. | DETROIT, MICH. | CONSTITUTED FEBY 8, 1881. | 1000 ACTIVE MEM- 
BERS | SEPT. 22, 1905 A row of small dots under the last line. Ring for 
suspension attached to the planchet. Composition, resembling oxidized sil- 
ver.’ Size 18. 


MCCLXIV. Obverse, Clothed bust of Sir Henry Irving in profile to 
right; he is shown in the costume of the character of Becket, which he was 
playing at the Theatre Royal in Bradford, England, in the evening of the 
night in which he died. No legend. Reverse, Inscription in six lines, from 
a eulogistic poem by Mr. James Rhoades, printed in 7he Zimes, shortly after 
Irving’s sudden death: MIGHTY MAGICIAN | MASTER OF THE SPELLS | THAT MOVE 
TO GRIEF OR | PITY, LOVE OR SCORN | J. R. | SIR HENRY IRVING | 1838 — 1905 


Gold, silver, bronze gilt, and bronze. Size 24. The likeness is by the Eng- 
lish artist, Mr. Frank Bowcher, who has lately modelled with great success 
the portrait of King Edward VII. . 

MCCLXV. Obverse, As the preceding. Reverse, Also like the pre- 
ceding. A reduced copy of the foregoing medal, with ring; struck to be 
worn as a pendant. Gold, silver, and bronze gilt. Size 14. 








1 For my knowledge of this medal I am indebted to 
Wor. Bro, Geo, W. Chester, of Zetland Lodge, Boston. 

2 For the description I am indebted to Bro. Geo, W. 
Chester, of Boston. The obverse is evidently intended 
to represent the arms of the city of Jerusalem, as used 
in the days of the Crusades, but the tinctures are not 
indicated. 

3 Although there is no Masonic emblem on this 
medal, which was recently issued by Messrs. Spink & 
Son, of London, it seems to deserve a place in this 
list, inasmuch as Sir Henry was very prominent in the 
Order, and the piece has been accepted by his brethren 
as a tribute to his connection with the craft. Irving 
was initiated in Jerusalem Lodge, No. 167, in the year 


1877; he was crafted and raised in the same Lodge in 
1882, by Sir Edward Letchworth, then its W. M., H. R. 
H, the Duke of Albany being present when the second 
degree was conferred. Irving was a subscribing mem- 
ber of that Lodge until his death, and was also a 
member of the Savage Club Lodge, No. 2190, having 
been its first treasurer, and retained that position until 
his death. “He was a Vice-president of the Royal 
Masonic Institution for Girls, a Life Governor of the 
Royal Masonic Institution for Boys (both charitable 
societies), and a subscriber to the Royal Masonic Be- 
nevolent Institution.” For my information of the piece 
and of Irving’s Masonic history, I am indebted to Bro. 
Wm, Jas. Hughan. 
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MCCLXVI. Planchet in the form of a six-pointed star. Obverse, On 
the field a serpent devouring his tail; below are two branches of acacia, 
crossed in saltire. Legend: © DES 7 PHILANTROPES A L’0 .*. DE DIJON FONDEE 
L’AN (?) 5830 (Lodge of the Seven Philanthropists, founded at Dijon in the 
year 1830.) Reverse, A radiant triangle; above is the All-seeing eye, and 
below is a group of figures representing a woman and two children beside an 
aged man; on the lower point of the star are the square and compasses. 
Silver. Size 28. The planchet is pierced for a ring.’ 

MCCLXVII. Obverse, On the field a radiant equilateral triangle en- 
closing a star of five points, on which is the letter G. On the sides of the 
triangle, SAGESSE, BEAUTE, FoRCE (Wisdom, beauty, strength.) Legend, in 
the ‘improved Continental cypher”: o..iLT- JCOPC WAOBIEFAIALC 
(Loge des Amis Philantropes, or Philanthropic Friends), and below, filling 
the circle, 0 .*. DE VERSAILLES Reverse, A wreath of oak and acacia enclosing 
Au F .*. and a space below for engraving name and date. The example from 


which a correspondent has given me this description, has a name and 1846. 
Silver, octagonal. 


Size about 18.’ 


ws ue Be 
[To be continued. } 





GUINEAS. 


WHILE the guinea as a measure of value continues to be used to a large extent in 
England, it is a singular example of an instance where the name has long survived 
the coin itself. Guineas formed part of the gold currency of England from 1662 to 
1813. The first five-guinea piece appeared in 1669. Some of the guineas of Charles 
II and William III have an elephant under the bust, to denote that they were struck 
from guinea gold. The guineas coined in the early days of the reign of George I are 
known to collectors as the Elector guineas, from his title as Elector of Hanover.3 A 
rare impression is the pattern guinea of that king, struck in 1727; another, of at 
least equal rarity, has the bust of Queen Anne, with low drapery, which has the date 
of 1702. A third-guinea, or seven-shilling piece, appeared in the reign of George III, 
in the period 1797-1813, and there are quarter-guineas of 1718 and 1762. A well- 
known variety frequently offered in coin-sales, is that known as the spade-guinea, 
from the form given to the armorial shield on the reverse, which resembles the ace of 
spades. Half-guineas with this form of the shield are less common. The latest issue, 
—that of 1813, is sometimes called the military guinea, though the reason for its 
name does not appear. 


1 This medal may quite probably be that mentioned sent to Brethren in regular attendance. It resembles 


under DCXLVII, as having been “sent by the Lodge 
named to a sister Lodge in Lyons,” but of which no 
further information could be obtained. In view of the 
fact that no description was given under the number 
cited, it has seemed proper to give this a separate num- 
ber, as it can thus be more readily identified. For the 
description I am indebted to M. E. Boudeau, numis- 
matist, of 11 rue Rameau, Paris, France. 

2 This is evidently a jeton de présence of the Lodge 
named, such as it was formerly the custom to pre- 


DCLXVIlIa, which, however, was on a round planchet. 
See note on that number. 

3 The Elector Guineas show a laureated bust of the 
King in profile to right; he wears the wig with long 
flowing locks so frequently seen on coins of the period ; 
his Hanoverian titles (Elector, etc.), are on the reverse, 
which has for its device the four armorial shields of 
his several possessions arranged in cross, — England 
and Scotland on the upper shield, then France, Ireland 
and Hanover, in succession. 
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THE ANNUAL ASSAY MEDALS OF THE U. S. MINT. 


Tue readers of the Journa/ will be glad to see a description of the medals which have 
been struck by the United States Mint, on the occasion of the Annual Assays, since 1902. 
For these we are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. J. Coolidge Hills, of Hartford, who fur- 
nishes them from examples in his own cabinet, and who takes up the catalogue at the point 
where our former contributor, the late Mr. E. J. Cleveland, was interrupted by death. The 
last of the series described by Mr. Cleveland' was the issue for 1902, which he numbered 42; 
Mr. Hills begins with that for 1903, as No. 43. That the Assay Medals are very scarce is well 
known to all collectors. — Eps. 


43. 1903. Oblong planchet. dverse, Portrait bust; clothed in citizen’s dress, 
two-thirds facing to left, of President Roosevelt; he wears the familiar eye-glasses, 
from which falls a cord fastened to the vest. Legend, above, THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
and in exergue, in three lines, PRESIDENT | OF THE | UNITED STATES Under the left 
lapel of the coat M, the initial of the die-cutter Morgan. Reverse, Similar to that of 
1901, which was a copy on a larger scale of the medal of 1891. It represents the 
figure of an aged workman or assayer, with long, flowing hair falling upon his neck 
and a few locks in front of his forehead.* He stands partially bending over a furnace 
before him to the left, and is stirring the melted metal; in the back-ground is the 
laboratory, with its shelves filled with flasks, beakers, a still, etc., and above is a line 
of shafting with hangers, pulleys, and belts. In exergue, in two lines, * MINT * OF * 
THE ‘ UNITED * STATES ‘| ‘ANNUAL * ASSAY * 1903 Silver and copper bronzed. Size, 
35 (height) by 24; 57 by 40 mm. 

44. 1904. Oblong planchet. Odverse, Clothed bust of the President to left ; 
his face is shown in profile, and the eye-glasses again appear, with the cord hanging 
and passing around under the lapel of the coat. Legend, above, THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT; in exergue, in three lines, ‘ PRESIDENT’ | ‘OF ‘ THE‘ | *‘ UNITED ‘ STATES * 
Reverse, Inthe upper left corner is a small escutcheon bearing the arms of the U. S. 
Treasury Department,’ with a defiant eagle moving to right with wings expanded as if 
about to take flight, placed like a crest, on the top of the shield. Around the escutch- 
eon is scroll work, somewhat suggestive of the conventional mantling used in Euro- 
pean heraldry. At the base a large olive-branch exends to the right diagonally from 
the lower left corner of the field more than half-way up the right side; its stem is tied 
with a bow and ribbon flowing to right across the planchet. Inscription in six lines, 
the third and fourth separated by a dash: MINT | OF THE | UNITED STATES | —— | 
ANNUAL | °° ASSAY | 1904 Silver, deadened in color; probably impressions were struck 
in bronze also, as usual, but the writer has not seen one. Size 35 by 25 nearly; 57 
by 40 mm. 

45. 1905. Oblong planchet. The obverse is apparently from the same die as 
that of the obverse of 1904. Reverse, Similar to the reverse of 1904, but the letter 
M (initial of Morgan) has been added near the end of the ribbon in the lower right 
corner. Silver. Size 35 by 25 nearly ; 57 by 47 mm. 

46. Obdverse, Similar to the preceding, but with slight changes in the die; the 
head is somewhat smaller, and raised a trifle, and the features fuller. On the sockel, 
near the truncation of the arm, BARBER Legends as on 44, but the periods at the 

1 See Journal, XXXVI: p. 92. 3 The blazon of the U. S. Treasury arms is given 


2 Erroneously described in 1901 as wearing a cap, under the description of No. 46, on which they are 
due to the arrangement of the hair. shown on a larger scale. 
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ends of the lines in exergue are omitted. Reverse, On an ornate mantling a large 
shield bearing the arms of the U. S. Treasury Department; on a field or, a chevron 
sable, charged with thirteen mullets argent; in chief, the scales of justice in equi- 
poise; in base, a key fess-wise, the wards in dexter base (all proper?) ; the tinctures 
are not indicated on the medal. Crest, an eagle in profile to dexter side, the wings ex- 
panded; that on the preceding is turned to the sinister side. Below the shield a 
ribbon scroll on which is the national motto, E PLURIBUS UNUM In exergue in 
two lines, MINT *‘ OF ‘ THE * UNITED ‘ STATES ‘| ANNUAL * ASSAY *1906° On the lower 
right edge, MORGAN’ Silver. Size 35 nearly, by 25;55 by 40mm. The dies are 
either not so sharply cut on these pieces as in former years, or that appearance may 
result from the matting or frosting of the surface. 





DATES ON COINS. 


THE insertion of a chronological mark or word on coins was a practice known to 
the ancients, but carried out by them on their money in a different method from that 
pursued by more modern sovereigns of Europe. It may be said that in principle the 
notation of date is referable back to the coinage of Hellas; and the Romans still more 
frequently indicated the year of issue by identifying it with the consulship or other 
regnal term. In the latter European monetary economy the earliest examples of 
dated pieces seem to commence with the Ostrogothic princes in the sixth century, 
who placed on their bronze wummi the regnal year; in the first half of the eighth 
century the money of the Moorish kings of Granada, struck in Europe, bears the year 
of the Hegira, a practice continued by the Kings of Castile till the twelfth century, 
the Mohammedan inscriptions being retained, and the king’s name in an abbreviated 
form inserted in the field. In Southern Italy, a region then equally with parts of 
Spain under Oriental influence and government, Roger II, (1105-54) put on his gold 
coins the date in this way: An(no) R(egni) X. Again, there are the curious Tou- 
lousan coins of 1238, consisting of the /‘vra and its divisions, and the groschen of 
the Charlemagne type of Aix-la-Chapelle of 1374-1421, the Swiss p/appart of 1424, 
the Palatinate gold ducat of 1437, and the sagers of Groningen from 1439. The first 
dated money of other European States may be tabulated as follows : — 


Antwerp, 1475. Denmark, 1496. Savoy, 1508. 
Austria, 1470. Brittany, 1498. Breslau, 1513 
Berg, 1482 :— gold, 1492. Bishops of Utrecht, 1498. Mansfield, 1514. 
East Friesland, 1483. Brandenburg, 1500. Scotland, 1539. 
Lorraine, 1488. Hesse, 1502. England, 1547. 
Berne, 1492. Saluzzo, 1503. 

The year of issue, when it is added to ancient pieces, is inserted either in 
Roman or Arabic numerals, and occurs indifferently, as the engraver found space or 
thought fit, in the outer circle, field, or exergue. It often demands close scrutiny to 
detect the presence of the figures, especially where they are divided and in a minute 
character. Sometimes, as on the money of East Friesland, Poland, and the Low 
Countries, the registration is limited to the decade, 83 standing for 1483, 96 for 1596, 
whereas in the portcullis coinage of Elizabeth of England o and 1 represent 1600 and 
1601. — Hazlitt, 
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BRACTEATES. 


Tue word Bracteate is derived from the Latin Bvactea, meaning a thin plate of 
metal. As applied to coins it is used to denote a singular series of very thin metal 
pieces, sparingly struck in gold and copper, but in mediaeval days, and even to a con- 
siderably later ‘period, very plentiful in silver; these pieces are found in every grada- 
tion of art, from a mere piece of metal foil without any type, to comparatively fine 
work with well-executed portraits and regular legends. Bracteates were spread over a 
widely, extended area — North and South Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, 
Switzerland, Northern Netherlands, Lombardy, etc. There were also modifications 
or semi-bracteate productions, so called, struck under the Lombard kings, and the 
Emperors of the West at Milan, Pavia, Lucca, Mantua, and other points, down to the 
twelfth century. The subjects introduced on the face of the bracteates proper are 
almost innumerable,fbut they seem to be, in the case of those of later date, copies of 
ordinary coins "rather than prototypes. That of the twelfth century, of Mayence, of 
large module and ‘superior independent work, with an inscription, is uniface, and 
purely bracteate in character. A few present themselves without any type. Henry 
the Lion, Duke of Brunswick, who married as his second wife Matilda, daughter of 
Henry II ofjEngland,’and reigned from 1139 to 1195, struck deniers of a bracteate 
fabric, of which one, found at Brunswick in 1756, exhibits a lion passing under an 
archway. It may be interesting to note that the present royal family of England is 
descended from the union named above. 

An example of the “semi-bracteate” pieces is found in a denier bearing the 
legend Christiana Religio, struck at Milan, and which is ascribed to Louis le Debon- 
naire. Coins with this legend were frequently struck in the Carlovingian era, but 
usually or quite frequently they bore the type of a more or less rudimentary building. 
thought by numismatists to be intended to represent a temple; the Milan piece with 
this legend however omits the temple. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MEDALS FOR RUSSIAN SOLDIERS. 
Cou.ecrors of War Medals will be interested to learn of the new medals which have 
been ordered for distribution among the soldiers of the Russian army who participated in the 
Japanese war. An imperial rescript, issued in February, gives special distinction to those who 
defended Port Arthur; these troops are to have medals of silver; those who took part in 
other battles, — whether on land or sea, —are to have medals of light bronze, while those in 
service, but who were not under the enemy’s fire, will receive dark bronze medals. The medals 
of the several classes are now in preparation, but as yet no description of the devices has been 
received. R. 


EDITORIAL. 


Wiru the next issue of the Journal we shall begin a series of papers by Mr. Benjamin 
Betts on John Law and the medals, chiefly satirical, of his “ System,” which for “ frenzied 
finance,” was quite equal to anything that modern days have produced. They will be fully 
illustrated with photogravures, from very rare original plates, and will give full accounts of these 
quaint pieces. Mr. Betts has made his descriptions from examples now or formerly in his 
cabinet, and is, we believe, probably the best living authority on this series so interesting to 
collectors of medals illustrative of American Colonial History, 














